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the whole face of production in Europe, had become
a very poor country. Economy in every direction
was a canon of their policy, and it is safe to say, that
had the views of the Board and its ablest advisers
prevailed, adventurous Governor-Generals would
have been kept in check. Not a few, too, had come
to understand, like Elphinstone, that our hold upon
India could not be permanent, and that the noblest
career we could possibly hope for Englishmen as a
body, or for England as a nation, was to prepare the
way to a reconstitution of the native governments
under English guidance. When, therefore, the
Crown tookiover the control of India, John Stuart
Mill wrote what was in effect a defence of the old
East India Company, whose servant he had been.
That document is well worthy of attention at the
present time, for many of the warnings it contains
have been justified by events, and the experience of
such a man and of those who stood behind him was
at least worthy of consideration then.

The East India Company had been, in the main,
an economical administrator, and the drain of pro-
duce from India to England during the generation
prior to its downfall was trifling compared to what
it was at the end of the last century, or to what
it has been since 1858. Parliamentary misgovern-
ment and capitalist loans at home, despotic
bureaucracy and wholesale Europeanisation in India,
have been more harmful by far than all the strange
anomalies of the Company's Raj. Indeed, mis-
chievous as I hold our annexation policy to h'ave
been alike to India and to England, deeply as I
deplore the blunders made in the land settlements